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vocably bound up with the assertion of historical fact; and
to refuse to see that this is so is to aim at the foundation of
Christianity,
The reason for the importance of the historical element
in religion is not far to seek. A great religion is the answer
to humanity's imperative demand for an absolute and final
revelation. And that being so, as Professor A. E. Taylor has
pointed out, it is clear that what is claimed as a final revelation
of God is strengthened, and not weakened, if it be asserted
that that revelation was effected through a particular life which
was lived under certain historical conditions and in intimacy
with other men and women; if, that is to say, the revelation
occurred in the midst of the ordinary goings-on of the world.
Such a claim must necessarily give to a religion a power,
and a command of men's imagination, which no abstract
philosophy or collection of abstract truths about the nature
of God and his relations to man could possibly have. "The
completest revelation conceivable", says Professor Taylor,
"would be an actual temporal life, subject as such to the
contingency characteristic of the temporal, which should
be also, in all its detail, the complete and adequate vehicle
of the eternal."1 And again,
So long as we have the strictly eternal on one side, and the
merely creaturely, however faultless, on the other, the actual
interpenetration and enfolding of the temporal by the eternal
remains incomplete. If the full resolution of the ultimate dissonance
is to be achieved, what is necessary is a life which is at once every-
where creaturely and yet also everywhere more than creaturely,
because its limitations, circumscriptions and infirmities, whatever
they may be, interpose no obstacle to the divine and eternal purpose
which controls and shines through it, but are themselves vehicles of
that purpose.
As Professor Taylor goes on to point out, the Christian convic-
tion that such a life has been lived is not established from
empirical evidence; it is, he says, "an act of walking by cfaith9
and not by 'sight'. That the Word has been 'made flesh', and
1 The Faith of a Moralist^ Vol. n, p. xii.